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PRO-NATAL INFLUENCES IN 
AMERICAN CULTURE 


JOHN W. DYKSTRA 
Jersey City State College 


The crude birth rate of the United States, along with the rates of 
most of the western European countries, moved steadily downward dur- 
ind one-half decades of the twentieth century, with 
only a minor interruption in the years immediately after World War I. 
The descent was from 27.7 in 1907 to 16.6 in 1933, the latter figure 
being the lowest birth rate ever recorded in the United States.’ 

Along with the better economic conditions of the late 1930’s and the 
onset of World War II, the trend in the birth rate reversed sharply. The 
comparatively stratospheric heights of the post-World War II birth 
rates were widely interpreted as a temporary phenomenon resulting from 
babies and marriages that had been postponed from the depression years, 
and later 1e enforced separation of wartime. It was assumed by most 
demographer iat the downward trend in the incidence of births would 
shortly be 

It is now rteen years since the termination of World War II, how- 
ever, and American births remain at the improbably high level of over 
4 per 1.000 population.? Italy, formerly considered a high birth-rate 


land. has been left far behind, recording a mere 18.1 in 1955.* It is 


clear that this heightened American fertility can no longer’ be dismissed 


merely as a postdepression, postwar aberration. Despite a high degree 
of urbanization, a lofty standard of living, and a cultural climate gener- 
ally tolerant of birth control, the resurgence of births continues. This 


Paul H. Landis, Population Problems (New York: American Book Company, 
1948), p. 58 


> Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1957, p. 56. 
United Nations Statistical Yearbook (New York, 1955), p. 59. 


[79] 
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will suggest some of the elements of American culture that would 
seem to be combining to produce a relatively high birth rate under ap- 
parently unfavorable conditions. 

The high incidence of births in the United States seems related, first 
of all, to the persistence of values and thought-ways that are a heritage 
of an earlier era. As long as a great proportion of children born suc- 
cumbed in infancy, it was imperative to stimulate a large number of 
births so as to ensure the perpetuati »f the group. Now infant mortal- 
ity, as well as the diseases that fo y took a heavy toll among the 
older children, has been effectively controlled. But the feeling that it is 
socially commendable to produce a substantial number of children re- 
mains a part of our social heritage. In a ‘nt study of 100 large fam- 
ilies, ranging from 6 to 16 children, a nse uty” was given as the 
reason for raising a large brood on the | f of the mothers and 
12 of the fathers.* 

Despite the increasing volume of neo-Malthusian literature that looks 
apprehensively at the present rate of population increase, there is, on 
the other hand, no evidence that American couples avoid having children 
out of any “sense of duty.” Childless couples who admit that they are 
so by choice are, on the contrary, widely regarded by their fellowmen as 
hedonistic and selfish. Even writers of treatises on the family are more 


inclined to portray the voluntarily childless as abnormal rather than as 


sensitive to the possibility of a demographi 

Unusually prolific couples have received congratulatory messages 
from political dignitaries, ranging from presidents to small-town mayors. 
The various ‘mothers of the year,” pre umably set up as some sort of 
ideal, usu lly have families well above the n tional average in size, The 
the United States is clearly regarded as honorable, 


even if less emphasized than in the traditions of some Asiatic lands. 
“1 


A second cultural force contributing to the maintenance of an unex- 


pectedly high birth rate » United States is the customary stereo- 


of the large family as the “happy” one. ersely, the child- 


less home is conventionally depicted is one devoid normal JOYS and 


con istently portrayed as ; rce of happiness, 
nts-to-be must always be congratulated rather than 
lies are not expected to admit publicly that they 
was only half as large as it is. Some are clearly not 


S. Bossard, The Large Family System (Philadelphia: University 


Press, 1956), pp. 57, 58 
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averse to indicating this attitude on sociological questionnaires, however. 

The scholarly studies that have sought to examine the relationship 
between family size and happiness have found no confirmation of the 
stereotype,” but the popular supposition persists. It seems reasonable to 
suppose that it is a subtle conditioning factor influencing the family 
planning of young couples. 

Despite the apparent acceptance of contraceptive techniques by a 
majority of the American population as an appropriate way of con- 
trolling family size,° it is apparent that some guilt elements remain, even 
among non-Catholics. It is only in recent years that some Protestant 
denominations have given up their opposition to such birth control. Never 
repealed is a federal statute, inspired by a Protestant-dominated vice 


society, that brackets pornographic literature with birth-control infor- 


mation as a menace to society.’ 

It may be, in part, this rather ambivalent attitude toward birth con- 
trol that accounts for the hesitant approach to it which many married 
couples have. Whelpton and Kiser have shown that there is frequently 
great indecisiveness about the use of contraceptives on the part of young 
couples.* Frequently systematic, careful use of contraceptives is not made 
until after one or more unwanted pregnancies have occurred. 

Among Catholics the attitude toward family limitation seems even 
more confused. There is the well-known church taboo on the use of 
contraceptives; there is also the less widely known approval of the 
rhythm method of avoiding conceptions that are undesirable for desig- 
nated reasons. The authorized technique for limiting births is either 
unknown or ignored by a significant number of Catholic couples, who 
seem to regard their large family as tangible evidence of their devotion 
to Catholic ideals. 

An increased number of births to couples in the higher educational 
and income groups has been an often noted feature of the buoyant post- 
World War II birth rates.° These groups had been admonished by 
eugenically inclined writers for several years to do more to ensure the 


5 Arnold Green, Sociology (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1956), 
p. 402. 

6 Elmo Roper, “Survey of Public Opinion,” Fortune, 28: 24, 30. 

7 Joseph K. Folsom, The Family and Democratic Society (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1943), pp. 256-57. 

SP. K. Whelpton and Clyde V. Kiser, editors, Social and Psychological 
Factors Affecting Fertility (New York: Milbank Memorial Fund, 1950), Vol. 
II, p- 276. 

9 Harold A. Phelps and David Henderson, Population in Its Human Aspects 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1958), p. 238. 
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outhf riod, If all that is worth 
Ss, as is suggested 
pressing media, a childless 
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IOUSI' mentioned 
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Organization Man New Yor Simon and Schuster, 1956 
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The g1 th of sul ia is still another influence that lends encour- 


of families. W hatever the realities, the belief 


agement to the ralsin{ 


is been widely held that cities are not the place to raise children, Eco- 


nomic conditions, combined with urban transportation developments, have 


ide 1 » for many family-minded couples to settle in the sub- 


that they desired. 


Dan en ronment 


William H. 


: | , | 1 - 
childless in many of the newer suburbs, where conversations, as 


Whyte, Jr., has indicated how awkward is the situation 


friendship patterns, tend ‘nter around the small set.’* It 


seem that in such suburb I an, have children; those 
who cannot, 
Che ubiquity of sex stimuli nnot be ignored in ac- 


nting for tl 1eX] “d ch lev f the American birth rate. The 


Ou 
goods is readily discernible 
blatantly erotic appeal of a 
orary literary and dramatic 
+} 


it enhances sex appeal is the 


preoccupat on with seCX no means pec iliar to 
the homes of the dent yf ancient Pompeii 

many preliterate 

vidence. But few societies 


the array OT Sex ll ull with su h an elabo- 


hnologically advanced twentieth-century 


Amer- 
iverage 


has occurred I ast aecades, ‘he 


ince of employment opportunities du 
litated the channeling of this sex expression into licit channels. 
Advances in medical knowledge are a final and by no means negligible 


esurgence of American births. Insights have been gained 


the nature of sterility which have permitted * ellective tre 


tment 
women and men who at an earlier date would have remained among 


ntarily childless. To the extent that venereal diseases have been 


effective control, a major cause of sterility has been con 


ilous premarital care that the modern woman 


Statistical Perspective on Marriage,” Annals of the 
litical and Social Sciences, 272: 14, November, 1950. 
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receives has cut down on the wastage of pregnancies. Finally, the sharp 


reduction in maternal mortalities has lessened fears concerning child- 
bearing. 

This maintenance of a high birth rate by the United States should end 
the glib assumptions of some population students that a sharp curtailment 
of births inevitably accompanies urbanism and industrialization. It is 
clear that the proper combination of other cultural influences can bring 
about a contrary situation. This awareness should be helpful to those 
who are considering the demographic adjustments that will be necessary 
for the densely settled underdeveloped lands of the world. Analysis of 
the determinants of family size—a baffling combination of the secular 


and the religious—will continue to be a challenge to the social scientist. 
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N.Y., where the Index of Spatial Interaction is one 


variables included in the pattern of analysis. Family 


on, and social contact patterns are being studied with 


detection of both clinical and subclinical infections 
idy is under the direction of Dr. H. A. Feldman, 


f Preventive Medicine. 


The 


Problem of Space,” in Housing and Health (New 


Milbank Memorial Fund, 1951), pp. 47-57. 
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Interaction takes into 

social interaction among 

needed to compute the Index 

of Spatial Interaction are (1) the number of people in a specified area 


] 


(| ke a room or hou e ) the din ensions of the area, As developed 


by Bossard, the method for numerically handling the number of social 
interactions involves cons leration of the highest number of social inter- 
actions that could ideally take place among those assembled in a house 
or room. The highest number of possible social interactions is represented 
by the expression (y?-y), where “y’’ equals the number of people in the 
group. Thus, a four-person group has a total of (47-4), or 16-4, or 12 
possible social interaction combinations. Since it seems most convenient 
to think of possible social interactions in terms of.two person, or dyadic, 
relationships, the total number is divided by two. In the above example, 
twelve divided by two yields six possible two-person social interaction 
combinations. When the amount of space is divided by the number of 
two-person relationships, we have an Index of Spatial Interaction.’ The 
result is the number of square feet available for each two-person inter- 
action. 

In this study, the total square feet of living space was determined from 
architectural sketches for ninety single-family homes in a widely dis- 
tributed publication of home plans.?* The ninety plans included thirty- 

107. H. S. Bossard, “A Spatial Index for Family Interaction,” in Parent 
and Child (Philadelphia: Pennsylvania University Press, 1953); J. H. Mabry, 
op. cit. 

11 The previously developed formula: I. S. I. equals the -:are feet divided 
by the square of the number of persons minus the numbe. of the persons, the 
quotient of which is then divided by two. 

12 America’s Best Home Plans, third edition (Topeka: L. G. Garlinghouse 
Co., undated but available in 1957). 
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three two-bedroom units, fifty-one three-bedroom homes, and six four- 


bedroom arrangements. Because of their small number, four-bedroom 


units are excluded from this study. The amount of living space available 


for each dyadic relationship was then computed for family sizes ranging 
ym two to six persons. 

In addition to the analysis of total space in the home, further consid- 
eration is given t 1e space available for the various requirements of 
living, e.g., living and dining rooms. Again, Watkins’ minimum estimates 
for each of these usages of space, plus family size, provide a basis for 
arriving at minimal Indexes of Spatial Interaction for each of the home 
activities. ‘This procedure makes possible a description of life activities 
for which there is inadequate space provision in addition to the adequacy 
of total space in the home. Total spatial adequacy does not necessarily 
mean that there is adequate spatial provision for each life activity in the 
home. For example, there may be a space surplus in the living room and 

rastic spatial inadequacies in the bedrooms. 

There is no practical way of demonstrating the typicality of these 
housing plans, or how frequently homes of their dimensions are found 
in different parts of the United States. It is the writer’s belief that they 
are representative of homes in the $13,000-$18,000 price range in the 
Central New York area. Furthermore, it is to be noted that this proce- 
dure does not take family composition into account. For example, the 
family of six may involve a married couple and four children; or a mar- 
ried couple, two children, and two grandparents. In addition, a number 
of personal and cultural pressures may operate which are not considered 
here. Felt needs to have children of different sex in separate bedrooms, 
or to have a bed-ridden elderly person in or near the living room, may 
complicate the use of space within the home. These very crucial problems 
are beyond the scope of the statistical analysis, although there will be 
urther comment later. 

So little is known of the actual minimum space required for the main- 
tenance of physical and emotional health that it is dificult to find exact 
estimates or precise criteria for determining housing spatial adequacy. 
The spatial criterion used here is derived from that of Watkins, although 
it has not been further empirically validated to the writer’s knowledge. 
Watkins’ minimum square-feet estimates by family size were used in the 
above-mentioned procedure to determine a minimum Index of Spatial 
Interaction necessary for healthful living. 

This procedure for approaching the concept of housing adequacy at- 


tempts to avoid the crudities of the number-of-persons-per-room ratio. 
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ratio. Second, when number-of-persons-per-room ratios under 1.51 are 
analyzed in terms of the Index of Spatial Interaction, it is found that 
many “‘overcrowded”’ single-family homes would escape consideration in 
a study of home population densities. Third, in both two- and three- 
bedroom single-family homes there is a pronounced shift in the propor- 


tion in inadequate homes as family size increases. Fourth, when homes 


are considered over-all inadequate by the criteria of this study, spatial 


insufficiency tends to involve not only sleeping and dressing arrange- 


‘nts, but also at least two other household activities as well. 





PROTOTYPES IN THE SOCIAL TREATMENT 
OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


BESSIE AVERNE McCLENAHAN 
University of Southern California 
Juvenile delinquency is a worrisome puzzle to an increasing number 
of Americans. There are many theories as to its “causes” and cure, Its 
definition is often nebulous. Usually it refers to deviant behavior, in 
conflict with a generally accepted and approved code. Many constructive 
programs have been initiated to prevent delinquency and to promote its 
social treatment. 
Can there be a new way of working with the youth himself? One 


course, which appears to have been largely neglected, may be suggested. 
I = : 


It is a direct approach by the counselor to the young person through 
a carefully cultivated acquaintanceship and a mutual understanding, 
gradually and honestly developed. It is focused upon helping the coun- 
selee better to understand himself and his potential. It takes time, 
patience, and wise sympathy, not sentimentality. It involves an apprecia- 
tion of certain social-psychological concepts and their practical use, such 
as insight into the meaning of personality and its functioning, and, 
especially, the significance of prototypes in relation to behavior. 

Personality is an active unity, constantly modified by new experiences 
and highly dynamic in its make-up as each consecutive reaction is woven 
into the growing whole. It is a complex of intelligence, emotion, bodily 
constitution, and social outlook, always conditioned by its own margins 
otf uniquene SS. 

A prototype may be defined as an ideal pattern of the kind of person 
an individual would like to be or to become. Alfred Adler developed 
the concept in 1929, and explained that it “is the picture that a person 
has of what he would like to become in one or more particulars.’’? Later, 
E. S. Bogardus added to this explanation, explaining that it “includes 
ideals, which tend to draw out a personality in given directions. Often 
prototypes are secret goals that have real power.’® In this discussion, 


1B. A. McClenahan, “Sociology as a Stabilizer of Personality in Wartime,” 
Sociology and Social Research, 27: 6-9. Also see E. S. Bogardus, Leaders and 
Leadership (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1934), Chs. IX, X, XI, XVI. 

2 Alfred Adler, The Science of Living (Garden City Publishing Company, 
1929), pp. 67ff. Cited by E. S. Bogardus, Sociology, 4th edition (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1954), p. 29. 

Bogardus, /oc. cit. 
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dividual configuration of personality. Every phase of the environment 
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who, through his own faith and his own conduct, may give the youth 
confidence in the positive value of “right” standards and some measure 
of emotional security in them. 
Only when the counselor has achieved trustworthiness in the judgment 
will he have any success in discovering what is the 
young person’s prototype. What kind of person does he most want to be? 
What skills does he crave? What accomplishments would measure his 
ambitions for himself? How does he see himself? What kind of person 
is he in the mirror of his own thinking? Who are his heroes? And why ? 
What leader would he choose to follow—Abraham Lincoln, or the 


man with the ‘fast draw,” or the man of money, fame, or power, no 


matter how obtained ? What achievements represent success to him? 


In the second place, what does he believe are the attitudes of other 
relationships with them? What 
issociations to be as they are or as 
idgment ? What is that judgement? 

helping anvone is to know “where he is” 
organization of his personality, of his interests, of 
relationships with both peers and adults, and of the 
urrounding community in which he lives. The 
er in what direction he is moving, that is, what 
efforts eff te them, The third step is to 


nto the socially “better’’ role he has been encour- 


will make use of a social-psychological appreciation 
ill endeavor to stimul » youth to clarify his 
nsiders “‘best’’ and “most important.”’ He will help 
ft out those attitudes and values which are socially 

1 those which mark the way of delinquency. He 
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t 1¢a of nis own creative 


to help this youth build a clearer i 
and to formulate a plan and a code of action to attain them. 
will not stop at this halfway station. He will put the 

? 
1 


with such activities and 


such leadership in school, in 
ups, and on the playfield as will enlist his loyalties and, 


eventu lly his enth 1S! istic following of a socioethical code. The adviser 
and the selected leaders will introduce the boy or the girl to new heroes, 
ind to new ambitions possible of realization. 

The contributions of social psychology to the effective service of the 
counselor—parent, teacher, or probation officer—provide some indices 


of how to change motivations. However, not much progress in changing 
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yr the professional 
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rief chat with the 
whether he has 
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the day. ‘This 

n offer oppor- 
ind a plethora 


himself, his 


be h iVvio! 
become elast 


tation and geared 
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How can the counseling adult be successful in motivating the youth 
to change his deviant behavior to a more acceptable pattern, when the 
older person denies his teaching by his own conduct? Youth is swift 
to observe in ‘ncies and to resent them; and, unfortunately, adult 
moral and ethical uncet ie » frequently encountered by youth. It 

vident that deep-rooted ethics and adherence to them, 


possible, will help to assure mature behavior and 
Youth needs the assurance of adults’ faith in those 
ilues which have ethical substance as a constant 


} 


rapid conflicting issues. The adult’s 

lity he individually demonstrates 

‘cannot be ignored if the modern 

omes s onifi intly successful. 

av be concluded that social psy- 
which might better 


legree of satisfaction 


the person has functioned in terms of his own 


1 in terms of the approval of the larger group. The cycle 


nplete: the type of adjusting, social or unsocial, or anti 
guality of the values by which the satisfaction 

lay an important role in the imagination, the 

f the person and are significant conceptual 


al treatment of ‘‘delinquency.”’ 





PATTERNS OF SOCIALIZATION, ROLE 
CONFLICT, AND LEADERSHIP 
AMONG NURSES 


JACK V. BUERKLI 
Yale University 
un hypotheses col rning the socialization of 
ipation.. Specincally, the procedure involves ob- 
role performance of nursi! personnel of varying ex- 


resolve universalistic-particularistic role conflict in hos 


THEORY 


ial zed In the wa r ni ire, he is exposed 

iternalize, norms it difter n y in content, 

the United States, 1 I i » tne earliest norms 

e emphasis upon rticular and personal rela- 

tionships between interactat (family members). Such_ relationships 
Parsons has described as particutarist! n time, the actor’s surrogates 
groon him yr f - lat st é reacn yond the scope ot these 
formal educational program prepares 

aintenance of the social system. He is taught that 

s obligations to the system, per se, supersede those 

lar people. ‘These normative obligations have been described 

The protessions, especially, , eir personnel strict adherence 
iniversalistic norms. A major part of becoming soc! ilized into the 

h situations the norms of the 

in orientation to predominantly 

iniversalistic norms is gradual. Thus, degree of internalization of pro- 
fessional norn ind feelings of aptness in the situation will be 
“( tly rel ited to an 1 yt experience in the field ‘| he following pro 
The hypotheses dealt with here are suggested by Parsons’ views of sociali 
zation, and of professional roles. See Talcott Parsons, The Social System 


Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1951), p. 242 et passim 
Talcott Parsons and Edward A. Shils, editors, Toward a General Theory 


of Action (Cambridge Harvard University Press, 1951), p 81f. 


+541 
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cedure attempts to test the empirical validity of these assumptions in the 


spec ific protession ot nursing. 


PROBLEM 


iditional jobs of Americah nursing education has been 

of young women in those rigid and formalized norms 

ite and necessary for their role behavior in the hospital. 
norms of middle-class culture from which such person- 
ited are comparatively more permissive and informal. The 
and its educational system offer an excellent oppor- 


imptions set forth above. 
measurement of the role performance of nurses is 


¢ 


serving their resolution of universalistic-particularistic 
»f a key member of the operating-room 

room supervisor. Concerning the universalistic role 
lexander has said: 


Che supervisor is responsible for the proper coordination of the team 
ind its efhiciency it is her duty to see that the team, including the 
surgeon, abides by the system, and the techniques adopted. . . Disci- 
pline helps perfect a system and produce aseptic techniques on which 
rgeon may depend (italics mine) .° 


of a subject to assume this universalistic role model 
related to the other variables being examined. The specific 
to be tested are: 
Iniversalistic solutions to universalistic-particularistic role conflict 
situations are characteristic of nursing personnel of 
ind/or higher status. 

to universalistic norms in operating-room situations 

related to a high self-evaluation of role performance. 


iluation of role performance in operating-room situa 


rsonnel varies directly with degree of experience and 


ons by nursing pe 


or 


METHOD 


The irch design involves the following: (1) selection of a nursing 


population representing distinctly different categories of experience and 


») measurement oft the behavior ot these subjects in universal- 


ularistic role conflict situations, (3) determination of the rela- 


partic 


tionships between the variables being studied. 


Edythe Louise Alexander, Operating Room Technique (St. Louis: The 
V. Mosby Company, 1949), p. 33. 
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1.” The hypothesis is refuted, 
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on through all the experience/status groups 
The findings of this analysis are con- 
which indicated a negative associa- 


n between outside criteria for the successful 


rro 


iT 
p 


Hy pothesis 11) o] valua f role performance in oper- 


ating-room directly with degree 

lysis indicated that self-eval- 

experience/status variables 
Oot. "F 

ses, self-evaluation of role 

association for the 

between self eval- 

very that there are 

between the two s pers ISOry 

‘The pattern for the college 

signinicant assoc iation in the 


juare » < OF. Ft 33). Thus, 


Ss 
i 


Hypothesis III was confirmed. 


DISSCUSSION AND SUMMARY 


Analysis of the data sugge that the hypotheses concerning social- 


t 


the profession of nursing are essentially sound, but may 


ization into [ 


require extension when applied to leadership patterns. Evidence was 


1 th students gradually internalize the universalistic 


supplied that nursing 
norms of the hospital, and that this acquisition is directly related to self- 
evaluation of role performance there. The same holds true for the nation 
al sample operating-room supervisors, Certainly such findings parallel 
other studies of socialization into universalistically structured organiza- 
tions. 

An unanticipated résult was that leadership behavioral patterns were 
relatively more parti ularistic than those of nurses having lower status. 
Such a finding was puzzling indeed, until further inquiry uncovered the 


following facts. The ‘‘successful” supervisors represent an elite, avant- 


garde class of nursing administrators who have been liberally exposed 


to the “human relations’ theory of leadership. Such persons are key 


figures in the “professional nurse’ movement designed, among other 


things, to increase the status of the profession in the hospital situation. 
Part of the ideology of this position emphasizes the importance of giving 


the individu: nurse a feeling of importance (as a person) as a 
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‘“team’’ member. High self-evaluation of role performance is, then, linked 


with particularism. Homans’® explains that the leader will defer to in- 
dividual requests, when that request is interpreted as not infringing on 
group norms. Perhaps security of position of the “successful” super- 
visor allows her a broader interpretation as to what constitutes an in- 
fringement on universalism in these situations. 

The data further suggest that, for most nurses, the prevailing norm 
of the operating-room situation is still universalism, For most actions, 
the appropriate response is a universalistic one, and one’s self-evaluation 
of role performance is linked positively to such actions. Further study 
is needed to determine the effects upon all concerned of particularistic 
leadership tendencies in a universalistic situation. It will be interesting 
to follow the progress of professional nursing to see to what extent par- 
ticularism will invade this field. What will be the results for nursing, 
for the patients, and for medicine? 

This paper deals with an empirical testing of certain assumptions con- 
cerning the socialization of individuals into an occupation.*! Hypotheses 


were presented and tested concerning the internalization of universalism 


and related self-evaluation of role performance by nursing personnel 


of varying status and/or experience. Analysis of the data reveals that the 

hypotheses tested hold true for all groups studied except a “successful” 

group of operating-room supervisors, This group of supery isors appears 
. ‘ ; ‘ : 

acting on the basis of human-relations norms instead of the ex- 
pe ted universalistic ones. 

George C. Homans, The Human Group (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1950), p. 425f. 

Readers who will wish to consult the tables summarizing information on 
Experience Characteristics by Status for the Total Group under Study, Percentage 
Distribution by Universalism Scale Scores for the Total Group under Study, and 
Percentage Distribution by Self-Evaluation Scale Scores for Total Group under 
Study may contact the author, and these will be supplied. 
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CHE INDEX OF STRAIN AS A MEASURE 
OF MARITAL SATISFACTION® 


NATHAN HURVITZ 


oran imber 

n in which mat 
roles have been 
re; and, 


ontrol, 


with persons who 
levelopn ent of the hus 


the husband and wife 

Ing which they now ave for each other to meet 

levelopmental needs. A husband who has had a depend 

his own mother may want his wife to play the 

while a wife who has had an especially mean 

ngful relationsh ith her own brother may want her husband to play 
the brother to her “‘sister” role. 


* This paper is a revised version of the author’s part in a symposium en- 
titled “The Measurement of Marital Satisfaction,” 
annual 


which was presented at the 
meeting of the National Council on Family Relations, August, 1958, at 
Eugene, Oregon. 
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nctional roles, which are the activities that link an individual as 
have two aspects: the individual’s per- 

and his spouse’s expectations of the in- 

In marriage, this reciprocal rela- 

-ctations plays a part in deter- 

iment, the Marital Roles Inventory, 


which outlines the role-sets of the spouses 


relationship. The Marital Roles Inventory 


unctional-roles 


tl 


6 itions oF L 


Roles Inventory lists the role-sets of the husband and 


and ea e is given a list of the roles in 
is a list of - roles in his spouse’s role-set. Fol- 
roles in his own role-set which are presented for 

rentheses is the rewording 


his wife to rank as her 


s his 

mpanion to my (his 
grow by being their friend, teacher, and 

the living and support (supports) the family. 


his) wife’s work around the house if my (his) help 


ractices) the family religion or philosophy. 
exual partner to my is ) wife. 


divided after discussing 


cides) when the family is 


as the model of men for my (his) children. 


nce (He represents and advances) my (his) family 


1e wife’s roles in her own role-set which are presented 


role performances. In parentheses is the rewording 


as it is presented for her husband to rank as his role 


Ips) earn the living when my (her) husband needs my 


when the family needs more money. 
practices) the family religion or philosophy. 
She cares) for the children’s everyday needs 


She is) a companion to my (her) husband. 


She i the homemaker. 
s) a sexual partner to my (her) husband 
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esent and advance (She represents and advances) my (her) family 

and in the community. 
She helps) the children grow by being their friend, teacher, and 

guide 

Two different sets of instructions are given for completing the Marital 
Roles Inventory. > se ructior equests each spouse to number 
his own role-set “‘in 1 le rtance in which you actually carry 
it the present time.” This 
’s performance of his own 
tructions requests each spouse 
want or preter your! 
ns in your family 
ink order of the spouse’s 
’s rank order of 
leretTore, be com 
rank order of his functional roles as she expects 


rank order of her func- 

ompared with her hus 

nctional roles as he expects or prefers them 

to be performed. The difference between the rank order of role pertorm- 
ances and role expectations is the Index of Strain. 

The Index of Strain is, therefore, a measure of the difference between 
the rank orders that the spouses assign to a particular role-set. ‘The hus- 
band’s Index of Strain is the differe between the husband’s and wife’s 
rank order of the husband’s funct I ‘s; and the wife’s Index of 
Strain is the difference between the husband’s and wife’s rank order of 
the wife’s functional roles. If a husband and wife ign the same rank 
order to the husband’s role-set or to the wife’s role-set, there is no diver 
gence between role perrormances and role expectations. However, to the 
extent that there is a difference between the rank orders the spouses 
assign to a particular role-set, there is tension between role performances 
and role expectations. This divergence is an index of satisfaction in one 
aspect of the marriage, since it measures the compatibility of role per- 
formances and role expectations of a particular husband-and-wife pair. 

The Index of Strain is computed by taking the cube root of the sum 
of the cubes of the differences between the ranks the spouses assign 
to each role. With this method the range in the Index of Strain for both 


husbands and wives is from .0 to 9.9. In devising the Index of Strain, 


two considerations led to its development in its present form: (1) The 


first consideration was that minor differences in rank position should 


not be penalized. When a husband ranks roles A and B in a 1, 2 order, 
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them in a 2, 1 order, this may be a verbal difference 


be given the same position simultaneously. Such dif- 

ferences are not regarded as having great significance, and thus “cubing”’ 
the difference does not penalize the disagreement. (2) ‘The second con- 
sideration was that major differences in rank position should be empha- 
sized. When a hu nd ranks role A and B in a 1, 6 order, and his wife 
inks them in ; order, this is assumed to indicate considerable dif- 
ference between the two, and “cubing” the difference emphasizes the 
divergence between the spouses, ‘| aking the cube root of the sum of the 
cubes of the differences between the rankings brings the Index of Strain 
back to a workable figure and rounds out the disparity between different 


cores that may represent approximately the same strain. 


The Marital Roles Inventory and the Index of Strain were de- 


vised for and utilized in a study of marital roles and adjustment in 

marriage in a middle-class group that contained a random sample of 

ouples.! The mean age of the husbands in the sample is approxi- 

mately 40, while the mean age of the wives is approximately 35; and the 

mean length of marriage to the present spouse is 12.5 years. The modal 

composed of a couple married eight to fourteen years, 

Half of the sample is Jewish, Protestants constitute 

nore than ; ird, Catholics about ten per cent, and five per cent indi- 

cate no religious afhliation or preference. Forty per cent of the husbands 

ind nearly thirty per cent of the wives are college oY iduates ; one third 

of the husbands are professionals and another third are business owners 
gers; and the mean income is $9,615 a year. 

his sample the mean Index of Strain is 6.09 for the husbands 

’6 for the wives; the t ratio between these indices is 3.46, with 

ybability of 1 in 1,000 that this difference is due to chance. This 

at the wives have significantly lower Indices of Strain than 

their husbands; that is, the wives’ performance of their functional roles 


their husbands’ expectation of them than the husbands’ 


their functional roles is like their wives’ expectation 
ppears to be a clearer definition of the wives’ rank or- 
ional roles in this sample, and it also appears that the mid- 
this sample perform these roles in accord with their 


itions. 
Nathan Hurvitz, “Marital Roles and Adjustment in Marriage in a Middle- 


Class Group” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Southern California, 


1958 
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! 
suring marital hap- 


‘s studied were 
the happiness in 
Surgess and 

relations were found 
irit il adj istment scores 

n correlations 
irital ad 
OS), 


found Tor the wives 


the basis of ) I idequ cies in both the 


, 
ventory and the n 


‘and the 
+} 


of the sample studied, ra a n the 


between the two variables. 


ion of the li f marital adjustment tests, see Albert 

Ellis ; ' »f Marriage Prediction Tests,” American Soctological Review, 

1 1 . by Lewis M. Terman and Paul Wallin, “The Validity 

of Marriage Predictio ind Marital Adjustment Tests,” American Sociological 
Revi , 14: 497 ) 

Karl M. Wallace, onstruction and Validation of Marital Adjustment 

nd Predicti Scales” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Southern 


18: and the reply b 
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not require subjects to make analyses and evalua- 


] 


aoes 


vior.* As an indirect method of measuring marital sat- 


Strain is not so liable as direct methods of measur- 


to subject antagonism and manipulation ; neither 
to criticism because of the comparison of similar scores 
with different motivation.’ The Index of Strain is 
| technique, one which recognizes that marriage 


ictiona 


1al relationship. Thus, the Index of Strain for each spouse 
f both spouses to the Marital Roles In- 


replies oO! 


imposes serious limitations upon the subjects’ 
and also motivates them to partici- 
er of the statements in the In 


ibjec ts’ antagonism, 
from the process and effect 
inds of roles which are mean- 
and symbolic. The Index of 
ing responses of the husband 
irement of marital satis- 
ctional-roles performances and 
additional work is required on the 
iment, and on the Index of Strain 


the study of the family, in education 


unseling for both research and counsel- 


Bowman, “Research in Family Dynamics: A Criticism and a 
Forces, 34: 201-7: 
t M. Frumkin, “The Indirect Assessment of Marital Adjustment,” 


mily Living, 14: 215 





THE STEREOTYPE OF THE NEGRO 
AND HIS HIGH-PRICED CAR 


I. ROGER YOSHINO 
University of Arizona 


Despite the fact that it has often been noted that there are more dif- 
ferences within an ethnic group than between groups, standardized be- 
liefs called stereotypes have accumulated and become part of our popular 
culture. These simplified pictures of entire groups do not encompass in- 
dividual differences within the groups; but nevertheless, many studies 
prove that persons learn these stereotypes, regardless of whether or not 
they have any person | contact with members of the ethnic groups con- 
‘erned.' Or perhaps a generalization is drawn from a single observation, 

as the one cited by Gunnar Myrdal, “A Negro racketeer driving 
expensive car will cause thousands of white people to remark 
lie ostentatiousness OT Negr 
d was instigated | 1 udents in race relations 
ar have asked the ques it that so many 
Negroes drive Cadillacs?” 
+} 


with a considerable gro population, it can be 


as well membe1 f other racial and ethnic 
disproportionately large seg- 
lacs; or could the fact that 
this group driving 

visibility and obvious 

- 1S an ail ed area of 

Cadill ics belong to 

‘lass differences and 
ves, Even the choice 
our class position. 
id forms of as 


the general pe pul ition. various phases o! cult ire al 


iated life in the Negro community ca! be understood only when stud- 


1 Joseph A. Kahl, The American Class Structure (New York: Rinehart and 


QO<7 > 


mpany, 1957), p. 2 
2 Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma, The Negro Problem and Modern 
Democracy (New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 1944), p. 962 

Kurt B. Mayer, Class and Society (New York: Doubleday and Company, 
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ied in relation to its class structure.* Yet people tend to respond to all 
Negroes in terms of social stereotypes, even though there are numerous 
intraracial differences. 

An investigation of the literature pertaining to the Negro®°—preju- 
dices, stereotypes,’ and social classess—was made, but very little infor- 
mation was available that lent itself to answering the particular question 
asked by the students. Hence, in an attempt to formulate a more scientific 
response to this perennial query, a survey was conducted (1) to ascertain 
whether the Negro and his Cadillac are but a stereotype and (2) to see 
whether there is any association between make of car owned and the 


social class to which the individual Negro belongs. 


METHODOLOGY 


The survey® vy nade in an are; ich is the largest and considered 
the most desirable of the Negro residential sections in Seattle. This 
district has been characterized as “conservative, middle-class, bourgeois, 
and anxious to preserve non-militant relations with the white group.”’?° 
Every fifth house in the area was selected for the survey, which yielded 
a sample of 93 respondents. Data were obtained primarily through the 
use of a short schedule together with open-ended interviews. 

A subjective approach to social stratification’ was utilized in the 

ule to see if there was any association between car ownership and 
the individual’s designation of the class to which he thought he belonged. 

Car ownership in a Negro middle-class area. In the survey, only 


three of the ninety-three families that were interviewed possessed Cadil- 


*E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro in the United States (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1957), p. 305. 

5 Wilson Record, “Social Stratification and Intellectual Roles in the Negro 
Community,” British Journal of Sociology, 8: 236. 

6 Myrdal, op. cit., Frazier, op. cit. For a concise and recent resumé of the 
literature on the Negro, see H. Smythe and L. Chase, “Current Research on the 
Negro: A Critique,” Sociology and Social Research, 42: 195-202. 

7 For a list of stereotypes, see Guy B. Johnson, “The Stereotyping of the 
American Negro,” in Otto Klineberg, editor, Characteristics of the American 
Negro (New York: Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1944), pp. 1-22. 

8 Mayer, op. cit., Kahl, op. cit., and John F. Cuber and William Kenkel, 
Social Stratification in the United States (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1954 

The survey was conducted during November, 1956, with the aid of Larry 
Chelgren and Blanche Nolley, two students in an upper-division race relations 
class at The State College of Washington. Follow-up interviews were made in 
December of the same year. 

10Calvin F. Schmid, Social Trends in Seattle (Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, 1944), p. 137. 

11 Leonard Broom and Philip Selznick, Sociology (Evanston: Row, Peterson 
and Company, 1955), p. 169. 
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social class to which he thought he be- 


the basis of a fourfold occupational classifica- 
e first column of the United States Census of Pop- 
there was a highly significant association be- 


I d SOK ial ¢ lass desi mation. 


a 


th 


code, 


, 
‘ategories, 1t Was found that there was a 
between income and social class.17 “The incomes 


t of a minister who lived on church property and had 
< ] AB “1 . 

$80 a month to that of an independent oil distributor who 
to having 


ng an income of over $15,000 annually. 


rol class was in the $4,000 to 


? 
1OW 


+r for the working class. 


here was a tendency for 


The education of 


no formal schooling to 
T¢ 


rour vears oO! college. ‘I he 
s of schooling completed was 10.4 A chi- 


were no significant differences in the 


rade, high school, and college 


ide between home ownership 
no significant differences. 


1 Lincoln had little as- 
ther the or owned its home. Seventy- 
the homes in the area were owned by the residents or 


ess of being bought by them.’® The rents ranged from 


onth to a high of $100 a month, w 


ith the mean being 


this residential area are concerned, 


lillac proved to be an unfounded stereotype. Also, 
»f Census, Alphabetical Index of Occupations and Industries, 
D.( United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
idapted categories used were: (1) professional, proprietor, 
semiskilled and unskilled. 


p. vi. The 
2 lerical and sales: (3 skilled: (4) 
20.61, d.f 3,  P less than .001. 

d.f. 3, P less than .05. 
d.f 9, P less than .10. 
that in the middle-cl 


ass Negro family 
ership. 


there is 
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colors and extravagant 


loud 


Stationed at a stop 


‘Zone = 4 l sé Ot 
in the least d rable of the Negro areas in 
‘zone-ot-tr << an observer noted that 


nese, Japanese, and Fili- 
ird of the population. 
here were not many 

it were seen, 40 per cent 


there were more 


to other 


4 However 
hence in rea 


eS 


‘adillacs th 


identifiable group. 
Negroes who drove 
single and did not 


vi # Most 


‘ 
neighborhood, most 


However, possessing 


n 
l 


owning a home, be 


ot more 
ss home,”’ it w e to be located in a white 
Negro | 1 good white neighbor- 
rtable in associating with 
ease and has 


i car that brings 


I following response: 
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1 
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he next so they often lose 
colored if] 7oO mm together to 
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Cadillac will cost 


Social Change in Certain Aspects of Adjustment 
(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, The State 
a random sampling of this 
highly mobile, and 


Smith 
Washington” 

)), p. 69. An attempt at 
as most of the Negroes are single 
ind Property,” in ®. Bendix 
Free Press, 1953,, p. 343. 
much blurred among 


eSS 
oC The 


word class is very 
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’ [sic] goes all the way to make his car payments. He puts prac- 


“negra 
y in the payments, and then lives thriftily in every 


tically all his salar 
t in order to keep the car.” 

A research note: serendipity.22. The survey team was composed of 

f three racial ancestries: an attractive light-colored Negro 

ively mature and well-mannered Caucasian male student, 

f Mongoloid extraction, An unanticipated development 


variation in the interviewing experiences of the 


members o 


Negro co-ed quickly developed very good rapport with most of 


it dificult to break away. She 


interviewees, and at times she found 
all her interviews, whereas the Caucasian 


ssful in obtaining 
refusals and the writer, one. The following 


viewe! experien ed two 
ide a call-back covering the three re- 


first attempted to interview the per- 
Oo, was unsucce sful ; but later 


Negro interviewer gained entre and obtained 


me individual who had refused the other two 
this respondent was very uncooperative about 
e questions on the schedule, once rapport was 
relatively freely with the co-ed interviewer. The 
cure an interview with one of the two persons who 
-d to talk with the Caucasian interviewer; however, no one 
ing an interview with one individual, who in- 
just didn’t want to be bothered. 

iriables involved in an interviewing situation that 

wn at this time. However, this experience again 

‘To what extent does acceptance of kind operate 
wing situation? Further investigation in this area might 
indertaken. Moreover, a more serious consideration of 


the principle of acceptance of kind in the ad- 


of applying 
activities abroad and race relations 


ir governmental 
» might be a larger and even more crucial investigative 


irea of study which might profitably be undertaken relates 


prestige car in the social class system of the general 


» cars are so much more similar than they were former- 


> Robert K. Merton, “The Bearing of Empirical Research upon the Develop- 
ment of Social Theory,” in Alfred M. Lee, Readings in Sociology (New York: 
1 Noble, , 1951), pp. 49-52. 


Barnes and 
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correlation between type of car 


the social class of the owner? Or, in other words, to what 


the type of automobile owned serve as a status symbol gen- 


CONCLUSIONS 
complex one and 
re class differences and 


n the vcrou 
1 the group. 


ee residen lass Negro area studied 
rned, the Negro-Cadilla ‘reotype is not borne out. 


iwh those who them, 


ar and 


nm Cars 

bol. 
rences - a tem 
appeal lass Negroes who live 


possess I ~ a 1 th im any other iden- 
group il 


Negroes dr 
covenants prevent them from buying the ty] 1ome they nt, while 


there are few nonfinancial obstacles hampering the purchase of an auto- 


the less stable Negro, driving a Cadillac 


mobile. Another is that, fo 


compensates for his feelings of comparative insecurity. 





GRADUALISM AS A CONCEPT 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 


University of Southern California 


ualism as a social procedure have stimu- 
m in order to learn what are its merits 
Social actionists contend that 


ogress. Gradualism tries their 


nge that is too slow or that 


| ) in . ature, it may be noted, is so universal 


(sradua 
that it 1 *n taken for granted. A tree grows gradually, adding only 


a 


one narro ring a year. \ child YrOWS al in h or two a year. Geologists 
report that certain whole regions o earth’s surface are rising or 
sinking only a foot or a few feet in a century. 

But gradualism has its opposite process in nature when sudden major 
changes occur. Jlogists report sudden major changes that appear in 


m of mutations. Geologists are deeply concerned over sudden and 


violent earthquakes. Meteorologists give special attention to sudden at- 


mospher hanges that result in tornadoes. 
In the realm of physical nature it is evident that both gradual and sud- 
den changes occur, with gradual change in the long run being far more 
common and more predictable. It is also evident that there is some kind 


of relationship between the occurrence of gradual change and sudden 


change. One may claim that sudden change occurs chiefly or only when 
regularly recurring changes are blocked or denied expression. A physical 
stration of this relationship may be put this way, namely, that 


in the earth’s surface could be relieved more or less 


nature illu 
if normal stresses 
regularly, there would be no large-scale earthquakes. If the forces be- 
yond the control of man do not find expression in gradual change, then 


an occasional cataclysm may occur. 


As in physical nature, so in social nature. Social revolutions are pre- 


ceded by the halting of a succession of needed small social changes, that 
is, of gradualism. In the study of human nature gradual change is seen 
to be universal. An infant requires a score of years or more to reach 
physical maturity. The mental growth from infancy to adulthood re- 
quires many years of schooling or of informal training, or of both. The 


inderstanding and acceptance in practice of the idea of democracy are 
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‘at civilization requires 


as well as by gradual 


sudden social change 


that had ruled | 
1row was preceded for many 
inge. If needed changes had 
met human needs, the 
urred, Such has been 


violent outbreaks, 


sudden change un- 
tain has avoided a 


a Commonwealth of 


ing about changes in in 


tionally recognized leader in 

rns of behavior and social attitudes do not change pre- 

rh the group work process, accelerated by the 

in the context of each meeting of worker with group.” 

change in behavior and attitudes comes about “slowly” 

accelerated “by the yroup worker’s activity.” 

different realm of social life, Frank S. Loescher 

1e possibilities for peaceful change” in race relations in South Africa, 
whether toward 


1 partition or integration,” 


states regarding 

ey 

vo that “it will be another gen- 

eration before the Africans are well enough organized politically to 

present an effective change to the status quo,” and “given a century for 

experimentation—the situation might be worked out peacefully.’* In 
of 


er words, an active gradualism is the key to a peaceful solution of a 
compli ited race situation. 
In summing up many research studies conducted over many years of 


race relations in Hawaii, to which islands people have come from both 
Orient and Oc 


1 ident in considerable numbers, Darrow Aiona, editor of 
21st volume of Social Process in Hawaii, concludes that each in 


the 


1 See B. V. Morkovin, “Incipient Revolution” 
sertation, University of Southern California, 1930). 

2 Helen M illips, Essentials of Social Work Skill (New York: Association 
Press 1957 , p 12 


South 1 fri 


(unpublished doctoral dis 


ca Reconsidered,” The Christian Century, LXXIV: 1163. 
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coming group “gradually becomes emancipated from part of its culture 
in the process of becoming adjusted to the new social environment.’ 
of the Hawaiian drama have been “the slow yielding 
alues and the gradual adjustment to the new.’® Thus, 
in Hawaii where racial adjustment has been taking place over the decades 


in a natural way, the emphasis is on “gradual” and “slow” social change. 


; 
In the whole integration process, gradualism involves carefully pre- 


pared foundations, or it is likely to result in failure. If this slow-moving 
educational process is not put into operation, a community is “likely to 
fall victim to fantasy, rumor, anticipation, fears, and even hysteria,” and 
it may be that the necessary attitudinal changes “necessary for unquali- 
fied acceptance of the idea of equality of educational opportunity will 
probably not come about in the adult generation.”® For a discussion of 
other ways in which gradualism and integration are interrelated, see 
the writer's article on “Integration as a Current Concept.’ 

Many social reformers want rapid change from “bad” to “good.” They 
sense great social wrongs and seek immediate social action, ‘They cannot 
wait to study the fundamental conditions that lead to social ills. They 
are unwilling to develop sound educational bases, step by step, for a de- 
sired reform. They do not realize that change which produces lasting 
results is built on foundations which require the fourth dimension, time. 
Socially constructive achievement seems to require step-by-step procedures, 
as a rule. 

A sudden change in attitudes, or a “conversion,” may occur, but this 
change may have had long forgotten and temporarily deserted bases, It 
is almost certain to require day-by-day nourishing and a gradual building 
orting forces before it becomes well established. 


up oT SUDI 
t rr 


Because destruction can be sudden, it does not necessarily follow that 
onstruction can be equally sudden. An oak tree can be felled in twenty 
minutes or less, but another fully developed oak requires years of gradual 
growth. A human being can suffer a fatal accident in a few moments, 
but it takes years and years ‘‘to grow”’ another man, and, thus, gradual- 
ism asserts its essential role in human life. 

‘Published by the Romanzo Adams Social Research Laboratory and the 
Sociology Club, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, 1957, p. 3. 

5 Loe cit 

®Don J. Hagar, “Social and Psychological Factors in Integration,” The 
Journal of Educational Sociology, 31: 57, 58. 

Sociology and Social Research, 42: 207-12. 
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step. The latter 
support may be greatly needed 
ome persons may hide behind 
ng this is ‘not the time 
Under some conditions 

lay on occasion be 

e person who repeatedly uses gradualism as an 


responding to ulterior motives. 
laim that it is too slow in effecting 
idually being brought about, 


veloping. Some would move al- 


rr 


revolution, by a sud- 
They argue that this 

ed in power, There may 
only way to dispose 


nce and revolution may bring 


for substantial attitudes and 


ntatious support of the new 


ind revolution as means of 


breeds more violence and 
ay be anarchy. 


legislative action as an 


But change of any kind 


iments and traditions, and 


lified slowly. gradually. At times, however, they 


rred into action and acceptance ot 


useful procedure when an 


nall proportion of die-hards or holdouts. 
into line, 


ction to bring the few 


Also, some individuals, who may have grown 


human need, require a prod to action. 


it allows very many indifferent persons 


[ it ifs 


Neither is it such slow action th 


av on occasion countenance the at- 


time’ when the reasons are widely recognized as 


t 


oT course, is ilways subject to the criticism of 
ite by those who are impatient to get things done 


tified when it uses a time element to build 


m IS JUSTI 
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and group opinion for its cause, Grad- 
umps.” 


is not a doctrine but a concept that means 


sistently by small degrees. “he emphasis is to 


It involves thoroughness. It takes into con- 
} 
tr 


sideration the past history of social situations, the various intrinsic forces 
and the role of developing new and supporting 





PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL NEWS NOTES 


George Pepperdine College. Woodrow Wilson Scott has been pro- 
moted to the rank of associate professor. Professor Scott is teaching a 
class in the Fundamentals of Sociology at the University of Southern 
California this semester. Richard Nies is teaching a course on The 
Community, as a visiting instructor. 

San Fernando Valley State College. Dr. Joseph Ford has returned 
to the campus after a leave of absence as a research fellow in Austria 
and Italy. 

University of California at Los Angeles. Donald Cressey and Ralph 
Turner have been promoted to the rank of professor; Richard T. Morris 
has been promoted to the rank of associate professor. Svend Riemer has 
returned to the campus after a sabbatical leave. Melvin Seeman, formerly 
at The Ohio State University, has joined the faculty as associate profes- 
sor. New instructors are John Horton, who is a candidate for the Ph.D. 
degree at Cornell University, and Virgil Williams, who is a candidate 
for the Ph.D. degree st the University of Texas. Mary Jean Huntington 
and Leonard Broom .ave resigned from the department, the latter 
to accept the chairmanship of the Department of Sociology at the Uni- 
versity ot ‘T exas. 

The degree of Doctor of Philosophy was awarded to Helen Beem 
Gouldner, chairman of the Department of Sociology at Lindenwood 
College, and to John Forster, who is teaching at the University of 
Minnesota. Dr. Forster’s degree in Sociology and Anthropology was 
the first to be granted at U.C.L.A. in the combined disciplines. Master 
of Arts degrees in sociology were awarded during the summer to James 
Bull, Sherna Gluck, Nason Hall, Troy Duster, Peter McHugh, Ken- 
neth Poole, and Sverre Monsen. Fellowships for the academic year 
1959-60 include those awarded to Egon Bittner, John McNamara, 
Fred Phalheimer, Doris Schaffer, Maurice Jackson, and Dorothy Meier. 

University of California at Santa Barbara. Professor Charles B. 
Spaulding is serving as Dean of Letters, Arts, and Sciences. 

University of Southern California. Harvey J. Locke has returned 


to the campus after a sabbatical leave. Georges Sabagh attended the 


World Population Congress in Vienna this summer. Drs. Sabagh and 


Maurice D. Van Arsdol have received a two-year grant from the Nation- 
al Science Foundation for the study of ‘“The Growth of Urban Sub- 
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the Youth Studies 
Prof. E. S. Bogardus 
‘dition being published 
Fred J. Shanley 
th Studies proje t 
tion Research Fellowship. 
Ios Angeles State Col 

Day Division. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND WELFARE 


THE THIRD WORLD WAR. By Harry Welton. New York: Philosophical 


Library, In 1959, pp. 330 


how 


} 


lans, and 


‘ts to show 

arma 

below proper 

to Greece in 1947, 

‘ra iong 

ist countries, ‘| he 

> one vast kshop fed 1 directed 

export market - capitalistic 

isk for the Russians; and, as already 

ir own magazines during last October, the Soviet 

upset world markets in tin and aluminum and were 
ing to do the same with steel. 

of the plot to capture trade lies in the infiltration of Communists 

de unions of the West, whose members are “constantly being 

more money for less work and so drive up production 

Anything that will tie up productivity and impede industrial 

nt will be hailed. Khrushchev is quoted as stating that through 

‘we can destroy other powers that are opposed to us.” As a warn- 

the book is timely and frightening in its exposures, which the author 

tims are matters of record. Incidentally, the Marshall Plan is lauded 


it acclaim. M.J.V. 
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99 
Led 


AMERICAN MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. By Paul H. Jacobson, in col- 
laboration with Pauline F. Jacobson. New York: 


Rinehart & Company, 
Inc., 1959, pp. xi+188. 


book Oo! information 1 he occurrence, 
tes contains 103 

vering a period 

esent a concise 

comparative purposes, 

vorces in other countries 

yn the national 

local reports. 


ng centralized 


ribe the trends 
seasonal patterns and 
ge ceremonies, 
differentials - 
Is, geographic variations 
roceedings, children and 
ige. The extensive tables 


condition of mart lage 


wine the torts 
te general trends. ‘The United 
in the world. The number 
in 1860 to 1,585,076 in 1956: but the 
QOO population remained remarkably the same, 
ng the two world wars and declined slightly 
lepression. Data since 1935 indicate that only Egypt 


marriage rates; but in 1946 our rate was 16.2. 


he countries in the world in which statistical data 


erage age of first marriages has been more or less 

since about 1890. The seasonal pattern of marriage 

us customs, climate, occupation, and a variety of 
a, 


ions have an important bearing on the month 
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] 
re IS aisSo COI 


( onsideral I 


irriage, Marria 


ag gious ceremony has been 
ies throughou ost yur history. At present, 
‘lebrated with religious 
re extensive among the 
lhe prospects for mar- 
in the United 

creased from 7' 


me of divo1 


from a low rate fot 

t population in 1950 
n states. Nevada has 
1940 to 143.9 


affected 
declining since 1860, 


1860's, the annual 


ife averaged 


REIGN AID REEXAMINED. A 
James W 


CRITICAL APPRAISAL. 
Wiggins and Helmut Schoeck 


pp. ix+ 250. 


Edited by 


Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1958 


liscuss 


paper + 
the politics 
is on Wes 


acceptance 
considera 
problems ot and this 
ifies the problems. -E.N. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS IN MENTAL DEFICIENCY. By Seymour 
B. Sarason. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959, pp. xix-+-678. 

This third edition on mental deficiency not only is a revision of the 

-arlier editions (1949 and 1953), but contains, in addition (Part Two), 

wh on Psychological and Cultural Factors in Mental 

omas Gladwin, an anthropologist. This section was 
a Genetic Psychology Monograph (1958). 


ous criteria of mental deficiency, the problems of 


nter 


interpretation, are discussed by way 


d agnosis, also test 


ilysis of the types of mental deficiencies, ‘he 
deficiencies and the cultural factors in their 
and other forms of mental deficiencies are 
ques, psychotherapy, interpretation of mental 


institutionalization of individuals thus afflicted, 


ng of workers are some of the problems dis- 


yroader psychological and cultural problems of 


as 
ire discussed, 


including a consideration of the 
ire of the intellect, heredity and 


environment, 


affecting test performance, intelligence 


ve individuals, and the higher grades 


itical analysis, few studies of the mental- 
phases of the problem so well as is done in 
i definitive treatment, but the first book to 

as heredity-environment, ethnicality, 


M.H.N. 
THE SOCIOLOGY OF THE PATIENT. Third Edition. 


New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company 
This new edition 


By Earl L. Koos. 
1959, pp. xi+ 266. 

“has been largely rewritten,” in order to “bring 
re sharply into focus” such sociological topics as: man in perspective, 
man as a person, man lives in groups (the family, the community), man 
gets a living, social stratification, social aspects of man’s social problems, 
and the roles of the nurse. 


A glossary is included; also a reading list, 


recommended films, and an outline for a case study of a patient and his 
family. 
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OUNTRY CRAFTSMEN, A Study of Some Rural Crafts and Rural 
istries Organization in England By W. M. Williams New York: 


Humanities Press, pp. xviii+214 
Pp, 


+} 


IN 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACT ? THE UNITED STATES, 1959. 80th Annual 
FE ditio Prepared unde he direction of Edwin D. Goldfield, Chief, Sta 
j 


tistical Reports Division. Washington, D.t Bureau of the Census, United 


States Department of Commerce, 1959, pp. xxxiv 1042 


nd travel, New 
National Housing 
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the major types of data pertain to population 
forcement, geography, parks and recrea- 


employment, social insurance and welfare services, 


es, elections, government finances, banking 


unications, transportation, and 


icative of possible 

vear, During 

since 1950, the population of the United States 
9,000,000 people. From 1957 to 1958 there were 
births, marriages, and divorces, but 

eaths. Marriages per year 

45,000 in 1958, and divorces 


Bases 


rHE SCIENTIFIC REVOLUTION CHALLENGE AND PROMISE. 
Edited by Gerald W. Elbers and Paul Duncan. Washington, D.C.: Public 


Affairs Press. 1959 pp. Vill 280. 


people must choose 
ge of scier 

a total committ 
mmand.” The 


> collabo 


and the 

conomic 

*ducational, 

an adequate science pro- 

onception of the scientist; and the possible roles of 
risis. ‘T he papers are not meant to be alarming 
oncern over the apparent indifference of the 

more far-reaching challenge of the scientific 


satellite launchings merely symbolized. 
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OUR TROUBLED YOUTH: EDUCATION AGAINST DELINQUENCY, 


By Frederick Mayer. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1959, pp. 


ort qué stions 
wrong 

sae 
delin- 


Ings Ine lude 


venile Jungle, 


gainst Delinquen- 
ly from personal 


iS a participant 


te | sources, ‘The 


THE CHALLENGE OF SCIENCE EDUCATION Edited 
Roucek New York: Philosophical Library, 1959 » 491. 


PE 
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—— ey biology. medicine. phvsics. chemistr logy. c eo 

mathematics, Diology, medicine, pnysics, chemistry, Zoology, conservation, 
and social science education. Attention is given to the problems of train- 


ing ¢ 


g scientists, the political aspects, learned societies, adult education, 


forces; and certain aspects of education are compared 
Great Britain, the U.S.S.R., and the West in 


J-E.N. 


MANAGEMENT IN FAMILY LIVING. By Paulena Nickell and Jean Muir 
Dorsey. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1959, pp. xxi+551. 


‘dition of one of the leading books on home management 
le of management in homemaking and family life, the 
in homemaking, family finances, housing, and 

family living. Even though it is 

the various chapters 

agement cannot be di 

rzanization and functions. 


M.H.N. 


WAGING PEACE. THE SWISS EXPERIENCE. By William Bross Lloyd, 
Ir. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1958, pp. 101. 

demonstrated how to implement the principle 

peace and prosperity. The author, 

the secre the survival of Switzerland through 

‘s, found it in the practice of patient conciliation and 
in active though ever-reluctant collective security. 

1ay justly be credited with teaching the world a lesson 

and restraint, and the advantages of maintaining neu- 

utrality in intercantonal relationships as well as between 

Switzerland and other nations. By waging peace as canton-units in their 

federal development, the Swiss stand as an objective example for other 


nations that are 1 J.E.N. 
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HUMAN EVOLUTION. Readings in Physical Anthropology. Edited by Noel 
Korn and Harry Reece Smith. New York: Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 
1959, pp. xiv-+446. 

ill the twenty 
aspects of physical 
ing been positively 
il ditterences. 


vented along 


iral objec ts are 


ve com 
‘d that all people 
mon pool of genes,” 


1 
hatred or 


MAN’S JOURNEY THROUGH TIME } S. Palmer. New 


Philosophical Library, 1959, pp. xv +184 


ronolog 
ns both 


story 
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PORTO-NOVO. Les Nouvelles Générations Africaines entre leurs Tradi- 


tions et L’Occident. By Claude Tardits. The Hague, Netherlands: 


Mouton & Company, 1958, pp. 128. 


M. Tardits reports a detailed questionnaire study of acculturation 


mong th thomy in Port Nova, a province of French West Africa. 

Apparently irried out his project under the auspices of Unesco 
I | I 

the Fre Institute of Public Opinion. It is a unique 


] t } 
ind WI h i¢ 


pproach to West African culture and represents considerable magnitude 


dividuals were interviewed. The chapter 

topics: historical background, defining the 

woman's role in the lineage system, the economic 

ibution of political power. In addition, there are ap- 
and a sizable bibliography. 

sex roles, as the 


lissimilar. Also, there 


ural and urban, 


responses are grouped in concise 
tions from funeral rites to occupational 

voting rights to attitudes on polygyny. 
ns in a final chapter suggest that the urban African has 
ry different from that of his father: monogamy, civil 
1d other innovations. The reader can hardly escape 


9 9) 
cultures of the world’s 


ing 
hin 


more 
might profitably be submitted to this technique 
ROBERT C. WILLIAMSON 


Los Ant é I § City Coll ge 


PUEBLO DEL ARROYO, CHACO CANYON, NEW MEXICO. By Neil 
M. Judd. Washington, D.C.: The Smithsonian Institution, 1959, pp. 


Vill >? 


fourth in a series of reports of the findings of 
Society’s Pueblo Bonito Expeditions. In the 
is placed upon residential quarters, kivas, 
materials from the excavations, and pottery. 
research excavation projects, this one is es- 
published thus far demonstrate. The 
will be followed by several others, which will deal with 
eramic complex, the skeletal remains, the growth and 
Bonito, and other data. Excellent illustrations and 


enrich the series. J-E.N. 
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PROFILE IN WHITE AND BLACK. By ( . Quint. Washington, 


D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1958, pp. vii 


in the 

t less to his 

» says of his book, 
white South 
system of society.’ 
bolition of segrega 


indable that he 


it the Uni- 


; of the 

acts of violence by 

an editor who 

nfluence of the 

editorials and 

1uthor found ex- 

Court of 1954 requiring 

should be opposed by 

South Carolina oppose 

to widespread 

inist conspiracy ; 

unionization of labor are two phases of Yankee 

th Negro lea le S, bec iuse 

BRB. GRIFFING 

JEWS IN SUBURBIA, By Albert I. Gordon. Boston: Beacon Press, 1959, 
pp. xv +264. 


to answer such questions as: How are Jews faring in 


ia? What is happening to their family life, their children, their 
> 


religious values and practices? And, what are the interrelations of Jews 
and Christians in suburbia? The author identifies himself as a “conserva- 
tive rabbi” endeavoring to take an objective viewpoint regarding the 


questions under discussion. He reports upon a study of about 90 suburbs 


of seven large cities. In these suburbs are groups of Jews of distinctive 
£ I J 


size and importance. 





‘the American Jewish family acculturates 

rican middle class family and at the same time 

patterns which are distinctly Jewish.” The Yiddish 

a ‘sudden disappearance” in all suburbia, but 
life’ is maintained. 

ce of suburban Jews is either Conservative or Re- 

‘| emple usually being established first, fol- 

The Orthodox synagpgues .are few in 

‘a religion-centered way of life,” 

cularized institution.’”’ Some 


kind of country club atmos- 


laws breaking down in the suburbs. 
being placed on “the importance and relevance of 
affiliation with religious bodies is increasing at “a 
in their population” in suburbia, An inadequate lay 
worgues and ten ples is noted. ‘T he rate of inter- 
‘ase. Interrelations with non-Jews are friendly 
they tend to cease when evening comes. As the 
nd non-Jews tend to merge, then their interrelation- 
d to increase. On the whole, the author has pro- 
‘atise in the field of cultural relations. 


E.S.B. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY IN INDIA. By A, R. Desai. Bombay: The Indian 


Society of Agricultural Economics, 1959, pp. xviii-+-440. 


ision and enlargement of an earlier one published in 
essay in Part One delineates the characteristic 
in India. Part Two contains specialized readings 

e book regarding historical factors, the nature 
community, the new class configuration emerging 
Other readings deal with agrarian unrest in 

iral reorganization, and concrete efforts toward 
Several readings describe the Bhoodan and Gram- 
il movements, and evaluate their underlying phi- 


final section, major trends and problems incident to 


rural society in India are emphasized. 


in objective and dependable statement of the important 
sociology in India, and should be welcomed by Western 


in India’s development. J-E.N. 
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ANS IN WORLD AFFAIRS. By Alfred O. Hero. Boston: World 


Foundation, 1959, pp. vi-+-165. 


tions 
aines 
fund 


mne’s own 


ce opinions on 
rity, perhaps 

standards 
t world 


authori 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND ETHICS. By May Ede Abraham Edel 


Springfield Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1959 pp. 


Among tl 


mother 


ression ; distril ve Ju ce 


ropology and social philosophy 


Moral generalizations are 
eanings are 


-E.N. 
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WITH GRACIELA TO THE HEAD-HUNTERS. By Alfred Beoeldeke, 
New York: David McKay Company, Inc., 1958, pp. x+166. 


his wife and their daughter, 


trav els 


b ilsa wort 


neans of 


t noco 

Among their 

jungles, up and down 

ir mobile hut behind 

some of the 

their experiences with 

ys, “most primitive of all 
horrible practices of these 
it not for the numerous 


in the book one m cht 


ither than a record of real experiences. 


nterested in tra el and 


likely appeal to those 


iltural anthropologists, who 


will find detailed 
e pri s, such as initiation rituals and head- 
LOUIS PETROFI 


Southern Illinois University 


HOPE FOR SOUTH AFRICA, By Alan Paton. New York: Frederick 


Praeger, 1959, pp. vii-+-94. 


with dynamic thoug 

About one half of its 
up to the present conflicting 
rica. “‘Apartheid,” or apartness, 
Its relation to “Afrikanerdom”’ is made 
ransience of the National Party, the political 
iblished for the present in the government, is 
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rtheid is impossible, ror 
is no time for it, 

Africa needs the 

But apartheid 


‘It isa reje - 


t evolution,” 

yn in a black racial 

ve kind.” The choice 
The details of the 
to be outlined by the 


E.S.B. 


LITTLE SMOKY RIDGE. The Natural History of a Southern Appalachian 
Neighborhood. By Marion Pearsall. University, Alabama: University of 
Alabama Press, 1959, pp. xiv-+-205. 


he growing number of “community 
ithropologists. ‘his community 


constituent hundred-or ersons are to be found along a ridge on 


the southern slope of Big Smoky Mountain, near the Great Smoky 


Mountains National Park in East Tennessee. 
Pearsall deals with the cultural history of Little Smoky, its patterns 
ial organization and economic systems, and traces the existing 
cultural ways to the reaction of British settlers to the Appalachian high- 
lands. Accustomed to poverty, the frontiersmen who settled in these 
mountains were able to subsist to their satisfaction on the subnormal ( for 
America, at least) natural resources of the area. A relatively stable 
subculture emerged 


characteristic of other North American subcultures, Although un- 


which has persisted with fewer changes than are 


some of this lack of change has been the result of physical 

isolation, isolation alone is not an adequate explanation for it. 
Little Smoky Ridge documents a case study in cultural change as well 
as in the social anthropology of a community. The volume has an ex- 


tensive bibliography, but lacks an index. T.E.L. 
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NATIVE PEOPLES OF SOUTH AMERICA. By H. Steward and Louis C. 
Faron. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959, pp. xii+-481. 


a general description of South American Indian 


interpretation of how these cultures developed. The 


not limited to that of archaeology or anthropology, but 


so emphasizes the sociological meanings of data. Insight is thus gained 


t 
concerning how kinship groups, communities, states, and empires of 
different kinds were formed. Cultures are designated for specific areas 
or regions, such as the Central Andean, Northern Andean, Circum- 
Caribbean area and Eastern Bolivia, Venezuela and the Greater Antilles, 
the Southern Andes, tropical-forest villages. 

Cultural differentia are explained in terms of ecological adaptations, 
the role of surpl 1S production, the role of diffused economic and tech- 
nological elements and religious, military, and political patterns; also in 
terms of the developing needs of authority and social integration, The 
book is well organized, informative, and not only should appeal as a 


have interest for the general reader. J-E.N. 
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PTHE SOCIOLOGICAL IMAGINATION. By C. Wright Mills. New York: 


Oxford University Press, 1959, pp. 234. 


tten salutary and intentionally critical first chapter, 


entitled * > Promise,” introduces this book on what Mills has been 


pleased to call the sociological imagination, This imagination “enables 


its possessor to understand the larger historical sense in terms of its 


meaning for the inner life and the external career of a variety of indi- 


viduals”; it “enables us to grasp history and biography and the relations 
between the two within society”; it involves “the capacity to range from 


the most impersonal and remote transformations to the most intimate 


features of the human self—and to see the relations between the two.” 


Do n sociologists possess it? They are found lacking in it, because 
they are avoiding most of the major issues “for publics and the key 


” 


troubles of private individuals in our times 


Herein is also a plea for the study of values that are “often neither 


widely acknowleged as values nor widely felt to be threatened.” Mills’ 
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1e nature and the uses of 


which social sci 


THE MAKING OF SOCIF I Y An Outline of Sociology Revised Edition 
Edited by Robert Bierstedt. New York [The Modern Library, 1959, 


557. 
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teenth centur middle period, and recent sociology. Excluded are se- 
lections from “sociologists outside the Western tradition of intellectual 
history,” from a younger generation of sociologists, from sociologists who 
have centered their attention “upon special sociological problems,” and 
have concentrated attention on methodological problems. 

is introduced by a brief explanatory note of one page 

choice of materials has been made as a rule, although 

itements do not represent all the major sociological 

iven authors. Bi \ é hortcoming cannot be 

he ped that the selections 


extensively from the writings 


rHEORY AND METHODS OF SCALING. 
York hn Wiley & Sons, In 1958, pp. x 


ndamental 


rigin and unit 


larifies the relationships 


many formulations, Of 


] 


thoroug 1 treatment oft 


issing the relativel 


mo lels in the 


assigned scale 
and subjects may 
S yrporated here. as are recent contribution 
students. Probability models are contrasted wi 
categorical data. Chapter 14 is concerned with 


response data derived from rankings of all 


rent emphasis on the assumptions o 


models for scaling, the author is concerned with stati 


ppropriateness to empirical data. He indicates suitable 
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knowledge of mathematics. 


und some calculus will be necessary for a complete 


is book. However, the extensive nonmathematical 
teacher of social science 
iding, even at the under- 
opy to enjoy. 
PHILIP R. MERRIFIELD 
irtment of Psychology 


c ‘ 
Southern California 


FROM HISTORY TO SOCIOLOGY. The Transition in 


Thinking. By Carlo Antoni, (Translated by Hayden V. White.) Detroit: 
Wayne State University Press, 1959, pp. xxviii+ 249 


German Historical 


See 


1) LO 
ymewhat 
be. Here 
its transformation into 
yrians and social 
Diltheyv, ‘Troeltsch, 


‘These were the 


uarter 
liffer from the 
are onstituted 
which are not 


Incidentally, 


truction 


} L > 
DOOK 1S 
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THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF GROUPS. By John W. Thibault and 
Harold H. Kelley. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1959, pp. xi+313. 


(his book presents ‘ta theory of interpersonal relations and group 
viewpoint that is largely psychological. Nine of the 
ifteen chapters are given to dyadic relationships. It is claimed that con- 


— 


functionins 


the dyad have “general applicability beyond the dyad.” 

are defined whereby each member of a dyad judges 
outcomes of interrelationships, a ‘comparison 

hich the member evaluates the “‘attractiveness” of the 
tionship or how “satisfactory it is’; and the “comparison level for 


tives,” that is, for other relat onships. 


The costs and rewards of interaction relationships are discussed. “Re- 


: a as 
at one interaction relationship 
irable relationships. ‘‘Social 


ng with others may increase the 


“‘atiect B’s outcomes, 


that. by varving 


ntrol suggests 


O Vary his behay i01 too.” 


ns providing for a division of la- 
x the members of a group.” A 

Status systems receive consider- 
blems, coalitions, and group goals. 
to be inadequately treated in this 


ulating book. E.S.B. 


ARBEITSFREUDE, WIRKLICHKEIT UND IDEOLOGIE. Ein Beitrag zur 
Soziologie der Arbeit in der industriellen Gesellschaft. By Christian von 


Ferber. Stuttgart, Germany: Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 1959, pp. vi+130. 


lhe monograph contains four chapters, with an introductory chapter 


ot Arbeitsfreude happiness 


nm a questionnaire by Levenstein and 


‘tursoziologische aspect 
a sur 

Verein fuer Sozialpolitik. The author asks and at- 
questions, such as, what kind of working conditions 
eude, and which working conditions produce discon- 
sumed that happiness and discontent mean the same 


teel industry and with farmers or a village black- 


essions of happiness or discontent contain also an 
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7] 


IFTH MENTAL MEASUREMENTS YEARBOOK. Edited by Oscar 
isen Buros. Highland Park € ‘ he Gryphon Press, 1959, 


pp. 1292. 
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iven (‘The Graduate Record 

and Sociology: Every Pupil 

teen in history. The Minne- 

apparently one of the most 
that 7 


M.H.N. 


\ BASIC COURSE IN SOCIOLOGICAL STATISTICS. By Morris Zelditch, 


Jr. New York: Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 1959, pp. 370. 
statistical text is essentially a pedagogical tool; fore- 


-a tear hing runction, In ‘ dditi nN, a good text should 


ind methods. Mr. Zelditch has succeeded in pro- 
SOC iological framework for the development of 

‘pts and, concurrently within this framework, the 

op necessary technical skills. 

of this book is the inclusion of workbook exercises 


hapter, which are ted on perforated pages and 


} 


» student. Ea Ke ‘is concerned with a sample 
actual research findings; tl tudent is thereby 
is the pres 

solution of 

correlations. and other 

of examples and prob- 
Sor iological fields. 
interrelated statistical 


sociology " 


should receive a generally favorable 


purposes. Although it is somewhat larger in 
now on the market, the 8 by 10'%4-inch pages afford 
ttered, and often uniquely arranged, subject 
e, however, it should be said that the algebraic 
sophisticated, and yet not burdening to those with- 
ickground; the mechanics of statistical computation 
and, finally, insight is provided into the scope of 
tistical treatment. 
HAROLD G. HUBBARI 
Los Angeles State Colle ge 
Extended Day Division 
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MAN’S WA‘ \ Preface to the Understanding of Human Society. By Walter 


y¥ aa. : 
1959, pp. 253. 


Goldschmidt. New York: Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 


In- 
‘The 


of human 


sonal 


itment to 


lerliness”’ 
met, namely 
al knowledge 
intern | efforts to meet his need 
interested to con pare the 


Students 
viewpoint s “sociological point of 


view.” E.S.B. 


RESEARCH METHODS IN SOCIAL RELATIONS, Revised Edition. By 
Claire Selltiz, Marie Jahoda, Morton Deutsch, and Stuart W. Cook. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 1959, pp. xvi+622. 

The revised edition of this book presents a distinct improvement in 


what is already a widely used text. Perhaps the most obvious improve- 


iS 


in the combination of two volumes into one. Accompanying this 


ment 


importance is the increase in diversity of illustrative material 


I 

1 book retaining the basic outline of Volume One 

upplemented by illustrative materials from Volume 

from other sources. This has resulted in a simplified version 

which should be of considerable value as a text for 
ourse in sociological research and methodology. 


umework is essentially the same in the two 
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ments have been made with the addition of a chapter 
iduals on Scales” and the division of one chapter into 

‘arch Report” and “The Application of Social Research.” 
the book deals with such subjects as the selection and formu- 
h problem, research design, measurement, data col- 

nd interpretation of data, and the relation of research 
to theory. 

Chere is a necessarily brief discussion of causality, causal rel itionships, 
and causal inference. Passages dealing with these subjects should prove 
of value in introducing the student to the scientific use of such terms 
and should do much to counteract the erroneous conception of them held 
by many students. The revised edition, then, would seem to be of genuine 

ie as a text for those sociologists concerned with the transmission of 

regarding research and methodology to the undergraduate 
HAROLD A. NELSON 


Haynes Foundation Fellou 
Le § Ange le § 


ROAD OF PROPAGANDA, THE SEMANTICS OF BIASED COM- 
MUNICATION. By Karin Dovring. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1959, pp. 158. 


In the Introduction, Harold D. Lasswell refers to Dr. Dovring as 
“a European scholar of history and literature, whose perspectives are 
and deep.” Dr. Dovring describes “biased communication” as “a 

m for propaganda.” Its purpose is “to convince somebody 
thing—usually something controversial,’ and involves ‘‘a kind 


disseminate biased information, in 


some 
f power arrangement.” Everyone can 
fact, everyone does, for it is “an ordinary aspect of our society”; but the 
iuthor’s statement may be questioned when she asserts that biased com 


necessary condition for informing people about the facts 


The procedure is common enough, but is it always neces- 


propaganda is from gaining attention to arousing interest, 


from utilizing interest to exercising influence or understanding—more 


likely, influence. The methods discussed in the book are called “quantita- 


ve semantics’; it is claimed that “the quantity of semantics in a message 


is what makes it biased.’”’ An “attention group” is much larger than a 
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book 


ideas 


BASIC STATISTICAL METHODS. By 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959, pp. xiv 


research, 
In the 
book 


reliabil 

nmonly 

in the first 

of every chapter 
| 


cn ipter. 


ven 


} 


k ¢ f 
DOOK I 


oO 
wri ren clearly ana 


stressing computa ication, and interpret 


1 book .aids soc ial scientist ul teache collectors and in- 


terpreters of various types of data. 


ROW W. SCOTT 
ge Pepperdine College 
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